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in i94i.16 After that time probationers and parolees (as well as "graduates")
from state and federal prisons could be accepted into the Army. This move
was stimulated and fostered by the Bureau of Prisons of the Department of
Justice.

This change in policy encountered many snags in practice. One of the chief
of these was the induction board psychiatric (and medical) examination.
Many psychiatrists (usually those with little or no penologic experience) were
inclined to reject a man merely on the basis of a history of any prison sentence.
Also, there was some ignoring of this regulation by local boards which did
not give such individuals an opportunity to serve even though the revision had
the endorsement of the National Selective Service Headquarters. On the other
hand, eligibility for military service was abused by some judges and other
authorities who would tell a man that he could either go to jail or into the
Army!

According to Mr. James V. Bennett,17 Director of the Bureau of Prisons,
special panels of Selective Service Boards were set up in almost all of the
federal and state prisons. They registered, classified, and arranged for the
induction of those men who were considered fit for service in the armed forces,
despite their prior record. Roughly, 100,000 men were drawn from among
probationers, parolees of prisons, and men no longer under supervision for
felonies committed before the passage of the Selective Service Act, It was Mr.
Bennett's belief, on the basis of brief surveys, that men drawn from these sources
made as good a record as the general run of inductees selected without regard
to criminal record. Many made outstanding records in the Army.18 McCallumld
reported that 3 per cent of his company had been engaged in criminal behavior
in civilian life and none had gotten into trouble in the Army, though he
doubted if this situation was generally true throughout the Army. He pointed
out that many widespread practices in the Army are regarded as illegitimate
outside of the Army system: 80 per cent of his men gambled; 60 per cent

16 The Thomas Bill, S.mo. Reported and discussed in The Osborne Assoc. News Bull., 12:1-2,
Aug., 1941. The status of eligibility was most recently amplified in War Department Circular
no, 17 April 1946: "Classes ineligible for enlistment. Men (applying for original enlistments)
having frequent difficulty with kw enforcement agencies, criminal tendencies, a long history
of antisocial behavior, questionable moral character, or traits of character which render them
unfit to associate with enlisted men, unless waived in each individual case by the commanding
general of the service command (after complete investigation through local law enforcement
agencies) whose decision in this regard will be final."
1? Personal communication, July i, 1946.
18 The record of about 2,000 men from New Jersey institutions is given in the report of the
Director of Selective Service, Selective Service as the War Turns, 1943-1944, U.S. Government
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1945, PP- 230-231.
w McCallum, M. R., "The Study of the Delinquent in the Army," Am. J. Sociology, 51:479-482,
Mat., 1946.